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FOREWORD 


Since the turn of the century, there has been a great deal of study of 
human behavior and how to interpret it. We have seen various theories 
come and go as new evidence has emerged. 

As we continue our study of human behavior in the mid-twentieth 
century, we are aware of the increasing influence of various applications 
of the field theory. Some educators are using it more as a system while 
others are using it as a method. Professor Turney has attempted to use it 
as a method for facilitating our understanding of how human personality 
develops and how behavior is affected. He has formulated seven postu- 
lates which are fundamental in understanding the differentiation of the 
phenomenal field and has concluded his paper with a brief section on im- 
plications. 

We are happy to present Professor Turney’s paper as one number of 
our series of Kansas Studies, for we know it will help many to clarify 
their thinking of this aspect of field theory. 


KENNETH E. ANDERSON 
Oscar M. Haucu 
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Differentiation of the 
Phenomenal Field 


A. H. Turney 
School of Education, University of Kansas 


Among the many theories of personality it may be said that at pre- 
sent there are two predominant theories each of which determine the in- 
terpretations of human behavior and affect drastically theories of educa- 
tion and therapy: the psychoanalytic and the phenomenological. This 
paper accepts the latter as the more adequate and correct in the light of 
psychological developments in recent decades and will concern itself 
with one problem viz., the differentiation of the phenomenal field. It will 
do this by setting forth and discussing seven postulates explaining the dif- 
ferentiation of the field. 

To introduce the problem it may be pointed out that through the 
years since some species of field theory (gestalt psychology, organismic 
psychology, phenomenological psychology) have been current in this 
country, various postulates have been formulated concerning this prob- 
lem, most of which purported to deal with part whole relationships. A 
familiar example is “The whole is more than the sum of its parts,” to 
which Lewin objected years ago. 

For the purposes of this discussion we shall accept Snygg and Comb’s 
definition of the phenomenal field and refer the uninitiated reader to 
their explanation of it: “By the phenomenal field we mean the entire uni- 
verse, including himself, as it is experienced by the individual at the in- 
stant of action,”* 

Such definition implies that this field is a differentiated field, which 
though unified has distinguishable parts as for example “ himself.” Our 
purpose here is to use these postulates to explain the process of differen- 
tiation, the source of the dynamics, and to clarify to some extent the 
meaning of awareness. 

Before presenting the postulates and their interpretation a prelimi- 
nary set of assumptions need attention. 


1 Donald Snygg and Arthur W. Combs. Individual Behavior. Harper, New 
York, 1949, p. 57. 
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We can assume with reasonable assurance that man is born both a 
cognitive and an affective organism. Let us represent these diagramatic- 
ally as the two scales below: 
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The first or affective scale implies that at every moment of life space the 
organism is a “feeling” organism. But the intensity of the affect may vary 
from just a little more than zero, (but probably never zero) to an amount 
destructive to the organism. People do die of fright and people do suffer 
permanent effects resulting from very intense or long continued emo- 
tional experiences. There are on the other hand moments of life space 
when the affect is slight as in deep sleep or anesthesia. We have tended 
perhaps to use the word emotions for the upper end of the scale and feel- 
ings for the lower. Here we regard the scale as a continuous graduation 
of affect from lowest to highest. 

In his monograph “Emotions” Lund presents an excellent discussion 
of the problem of identification of emotions.” He defines emotions as “a 
strongly affective state involving diffuse somatic reactions and rather 
widespread, centrally aroused, visceral changes.”* Continuing he says, 
“In this definition the expression ‘centrally aroused’ calls attention to the 
fact that visceral changes, when occurring under emotional conditions, 


2 Frederick H. Lund. Emotions. Ronald Press, New York, 1939. 
8 [bid., p. 14. 
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are of central origin, whereas under other conditions they are usually of 
local origin.”* 

It is not our purpose to review all the literature concerned with the 
identification and nature of feeling and emotion. With no intent what- . 
ever of making interpretation not intended by Lund, it is still possible 
to suggest three points: first, that his definition uses the term affect which 
is entirely compatible with our theme; second, it seems to be concerned 
with “strong” affective states; and third, we can interpret “centrally 
aroused” as similar to if not identical with a state of awareness. We are 
extending the generic term “affect” to all degrees of feeling or emotion of 
which the organism can or does become aware, whether initiated by sen- 
sorv organs as in pain, cold, or heat, or. initiated by a cognitive event re- 
sulting in fear, apprehension, uneasiness or any similar state. 


It may be scarcely an assumption that the human organism is born 
an affective organism. It is however an assumption that all the states 
labeled to indicate feeling and emotion can be represented as a con- 
tinuum of degrees of affect. Yet there is little if any evidence to the con- 
trary. particularly if we limit our consideration to those affective states of 
which the organism is or can become aware. 


Likewise we can assume that the organism is a cognitive organism by 
construction and that this phase of exnerience is also continuous from 
hirth (or perhavs shortly before) until death. Even in sleep there is at 
times some cognitive activity. 

Weare using cognition as a generic term including all degrees of ner- 
ceptions from the “simplest” such as a perception of pressure to the most 
intricate perception of relationships among the most complex data. In- 
sight as an alternate term must in our formulation carry the same mean- 
ing. The very “simplest” insights that occur in the neonatus or late em- 
bryonic form cannot be specifically designated or described but. as dis- 
cussed later, it is necessary to assume that cognitive events of “simole” 
nature begin early. It should be obvious that there is no real basis for 
evaluative terms such as “simple” as applied to neonatal or prenatal cog- 
nitive events. 

As in the case of affect we shall not attempt to review the enormous 
amount of neurological and statistical data permitting the final conclu- 
sion that Homo sapiens is, as previously indicated, a cognitive organism, 
and that all adjustments to the environment is possible only because this is 


* Ibid. 
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so. We are not implying any rightness or wrongness, adequacy or inade- 
quacy by the term adjustment. In a previous writing we briefly sketched 
the implications of neurological data then available.’ Were this done to- 
day some changes would be necessary which we cannot review here, but 
they would be slight and in no way destructive to the interpretation that 
the central nervous system is the physical basis for some overall dynamic 
functioning which is the physiological basis for cognition as defined. The 
same may be said with regard to the statistical evidence. If anything, it 
is more rather than less corroborative of our assumption. 

It is more difficult to justify any gradation of insight or cognitive ac- 
tivity and yet something like it must be true. There are times when each 
of us feels that we are “thinking better” or “seeing into” a problem better 
than at other times. The cognitive process in sleep or when one is nearly 
asleep appear to be on a “simple” or more inadequate level. The so- 
called idle stream of thought illustrates. But we can think of gradations 
in complexity of the data or fundaments between which relationships 
are cognized. We can think of a very limited cognitive event involving 
no verbal symbols such as that probably occurring very early in life and 
which may be represented by our more advanced symbolizing as “I am 
cold.” It may be a first so-called “vague” perception of pressure for ex- 
ample. At the other end of the scale would be the cognitive events we de- 
scribe as insights into very complex symbolic data. Between the two ex- 
tremes are gradations of complexity of “data” and therefore to some de- 
gree gradations in the cognitive potential necessary to perceive the re- 
lationships involved. It should not be concluded that we are implying 
that at this time anyone can make a perfect scale. Nevertheless a good in- 
dividual mental examination shows some of this characteristic. Nor is it 
to be assumed that if we had a perfect measure of the cognitive potential 
of individuals and a perfect gradation of relationships between a thou- 
sand items or fundaments there would be a plus one correlation between 
the first and the displayed insights. This does not destroy the validity of 
our assumption. 

It is essential to note that these two aspects of life space are interwoven. 
One might perhaps use the term fused except that the identity of the two 
facets is never completely lost. Otherwise it is an expressive term for their 
relationship. The cognitive activities may vary in respect to type of rela- 
tionship cognized, whether classified as to simplicity or complexity or 


° A. H. Turney. “The Psychological Basis of Grouping.” The Grouping of Pu- 
pils. p. 81-115. Thirty-fifth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation, Part I. University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 1936, 
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difficulty or amount. And the effect may vary in intensity from just more 
than none to a great amount. But the important point is that these two 
aspects of life space are continuous and interactive. The affect present may 
be a fundament in the cognition in the case of pain or it may tend to di- 
rect the cognitive event. 

To summarize then, the differentiation of the phenomenal field from 
the first is a function of cognition and the dynamics of the field at any 
moment isa function of the affect. To elucidate this differentiation and its 
changing dynamics the following postulates are presented and inter- 
preted. 

Postulate 1: The emergence of a part of the phenomenal field is a 
cognitive event always accompanied by some degree of affect. 

This is perhaps the most fundamental of all the postulates. The ac- 
counting for the beginning of the field and its subsequent differentiation 
is the very essence of our problem. If we define insight or cognition as an 
organized response at the level of consciousness, insight is a necessary 
and inevitable occurrence in living human beings. Or more precisely 
stated, by construction the human organism inevitably and continu- 
ously exhibits cognitive processes. The arguments over first learning (or 
first differentiation) are from this approach pointless. Just as a normal 
stomach performs its role in digestion, so does the central nervous system 
perform its cognitive function. It does not follow that any specific “in- 
sight” must occur. From the standpoint of an observer there may be an 
error; from the standpoint of the individual there never is. 

As an illustration let us consider an infant of let us say eight months 
old being fed by bottle on the usual routine. Its mother holds it, cuddles it, 
talks to it and in this talk the sound “milk” occurs over and over again. 
There must come a first time that the infant cognizes that the stuff it so 
eagerly sucks from the bottle and the noise “milk” are related. Through 
reinforcement the relationship becomes fixed, but the first cognition es- 
tablishes the emergence into its field of this event. It can emerge in no 
other way. This event occurs with no word symbols other than its aware- 
ness of the noise “milk.” Later this part of the field (milk) continues to 
differentiate. Warm milk, hot milk, and so on. It may be pointed out that 
in this case most of the affect present is positive, and we may say an atti- 
tude toward milk emerges. The baby /ikes milk. 

It is certain that other cognitive events are occurring during this ex- 
perience. Although the infant cannot verbalize it at this age some in- 
sights involving the “mother” must be occurring and the event “mother” 
is emerging and differentiating continuously. 
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This introduces a problem of some magnitude and importance. What 
constitutes a part of the field ? How many or few parts are there and how 
discrete or fused? There seems to have been a tendency-to conceive the 
phenomenal field as composed of parts of “size.” This may have been fos- 
tered by attempts to represent the field in two-dimensional graphs. For 
example, let us represent a phenomenal field as follows: 


Neighbor hood 
Phenomenal 


Self 


Plan Group 
School 


This would represent an advanced stage of differentiation, and it , 
should be readily seen that it cannot actually represent the field. Even 
though one accepts the idea of parts within parts and attempts to repre- 
sent this in the case of the part “home” it still cannot satisfactorily repre- 
sent the field. To try to represent all that “home” as a part of the field in- 
cludes, leads to an extensive fractioning. We must therefore admit that 
we do not have a dimensional scheme that will represent the field. We 
cannot use size as representing differences in importance of specific parts, 
nor can one fix a given part within a part. At one moment “mother” may 
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be, for a given individual, a part of home; at another moment “mother” 
may be a major part quite free of any association that can be characterized 
as a part of “home.” 

Even though we agree that the phenomenal field defined as pre- 
viously stated is the only reality the individual can have, yet psycholog- 
ically we must also accept the field as one of mental constructs. Its first 
existence, occurring at birth or before must begin in the first cognitive 
event, which we may conceive as some “awareness” of pressure perhaps. 
Yet it is definitely a species of cognition and without question is an 
awareness of a “feeling” of pressure. (If that is the first.) Awareness as 
we shall try to show is primarily a cognitive process. The first differentia- 
tions are limited largely no doubt to events later embraced in the concept 
phenomenal self, but not necessarily so. That is to say that at a very early 
age an infant may be thought of as developing the insight we symbolize 
later as “I am cold” but this may very early be something like “this makes 
me cold,” this representing a not very clearly differentiated part of the 
field eternal to the phenomenal self. Nor can one say that these are 
“vague.” To take the position so frequently done that “It seems likely 
that James’ description of the child as existing in a ‘blooming, buzzing 
confusion’ is a highly realistic description of the field of the newborn 
infant’”® is entirely gratuitous and undercuts the implications of the 
phenomenal approach to the understanding of behavior. We can agree 
only in part with Eccles, “ in a brief interval of time we have a multitude 
of transient mental experiences that are not linked together and vanish 
past all recall in a few seconds. Perhaps such mental experiences are all 
animals and very young children have, all their learning Processes being 
subconscious and strictly speaking unremembered.”” It is only with his 
interpretations of subconscious learning that we need to differ drastically 
and to differ partly with the unremembered. 

Whether because of the uncompleted maturation of the infant’s brain, 
or because of the limited extent of its field differentiation, the first events 
are limited in scope, that is cognition of “simple” relationships between 
few fundaments as the awareness, i.e. cognition, of pressure, or at age of 
five days of a bright light overhead. But they are cognitive events and may 
be, some must be, the beginning of field differentiation. To say they are a 
buzzing confusion is to imply that there is no beginning of field differen- 
tiation. 


® Snygg and Combs. Op. cit. p. 8. 
7 John Carew Eccles. The Raye Basis of Mind. The Claredon 
Press, Oxford, 1953. 
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Neither have we profited by using differentiation as limited to mean 
a “trend from generalization to differentiation.” Strictly it must mean 
only a change in the interpretation of “the universe including himself.” 
As we shall show later this may mean something like individuation or it 
may mean something like generalization or grouping into larger wholes. 

Even though we must agree with the first part of the quotation from 
Eccles that a “multitude of transient mental experiences . . . vanish past 
all recall,” it does not follow that the earliest cognitive events all have no 
part in field development. The innumerable events involving awareness 
of pressures, coldness, wetness, hunger, without much doubt eventuate 
in an awareness of himself, and begin the establishment of meaning for 
later symbols for coldness, hunger, and other concepts. 

It is therefore highly probable that the phenomenal field is in actual- 
ity a very intricate total of almost innumerable “parts” which later be- 
come clustered through cognitive differentiation thus making possible 
the concept of parts inclusive of parts. 

However we must also recognize that parts of the field that may be 
labeled as “mother” “father” do differentiate in this manner. That part 
labeled mother differentiates continuously as the individual learns that 
mother is kind, cross, smiles, and scolds. It may be pointed out here that 
differentiation implies only change in the insights or cognition that ex- 
plain new events in the field or alterations in the interpretation of parts 
already in the field. These two changes are not psychologically different 
since the alteration must affect the dynamics and therefore differs not at 
all from the emergence of a new event so far as its import relative to the 
dynamics is concerned. There is of course the problem of reinforcement 
involved in alterations that will be dealt with later. To repeat, differentia- 
tion in this sense is not to be limited to the meaning of individuation. Ac- 
tually there is little to commend the idéas that cognitive events follow 
patterns labeled inductive or deductive. In field differentiation both of 
these might be present in extremely brief intervals of duration.* 

Let us return to the consideration of the part of the field labeled 
“mother.” The first emergence of “mother” must be before any verbal 
symbols are involved. The experience of being fed, warmed, cuddled 
and fondled all must provide opportunities for early perceptions usually 
with positive affect. Much later the event relating the sound “mother” to 
the animal providing the comfort and security occurs, but certainly 


*It is hoped that in a later paper the implications of these concepts for thinking, 
reasoning and problem solving may be’ presented. 
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“home” has not emerged. Long after when “home” is first differentiated 
mother may become a part of it. 


The essentials are (1) that at every instant of life space events in the 
field emerge and that these events are always and without exception cog- 
nitive and also always and without exception there is some affect. The pat- 
terns cognized between events may move toward differentiation of a 
more or less stable clustering of parts into more comprehensive segments 
of the field and/or individuation of a given part such as “home” or 
“school.” (2) That no part involving other parts is necessarily a fixed and 
completely stable organization of the field although it is rather generally 
accepted that with “maturity” the organization tends to stabilize. 

Postulate 2: The whole field determines in part the nature of each of 
its parts. There is (at present) no mathematical penne representing the 
degree of this determination. 

This postulate takes exception to some of the previous attempts to ex- 
plain the part-whole relationship in such terms as parts derive their prov- 
erties from wholes. Our interpretation of the relation between wholes 
and parts must satisfy, our interpretation of the realities of our universe. 
A window has certain properties peculiar to windowness regardless of 
the house of which it is a nart and windows themselves are “wholes.” 
But the house does determine to some degree the “interpretation” of the 
windows. In the differentiation of human nersonalities once the phenom- 
enal field heoins each phenomenal self mav perceive seeminolv identi- 
cal parts, differently, as for example “dog.” “toe,” “mother.” It is no new 
thought that no two individuals are alike and that no two individuals 
nerceive the “same” thing in identical fashion. But there is a community 
of content permitting adiustment of individuals to each other. The vostn- 
lates explaining the differentiation of the phenomenal field must meet 
the known facts. 

The implications of this postulate are of practical importance. We can 
understand better why one child at a given stage of development, that is 
whose phenomenal field has reached a given stage of differentiation, will 
perceive as a threat a situation which to another one may be no threat or 
even have enhancement value. 

Let us consider Frank’s statement. “By many students of personality, 
it is said that if the infant is given adequate breast-feeding and affection- 
ate cuddling, his future attitude toward the world will be outgoing, 
generous, and trusting, whereas if he is denied these satisfactions, he will 
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be niggardly, and resentful.”* If we consider two children, one having 
received these satisfactions and one not, then at any age, say five, we have 
two different phenomenal fields. 

» These differences are in part the function of differences embryologic- 
ally determined but also of previous effects of the conditions that follow 
from our second postulate. Given two different phenomenal fields our 
postulate holds. The first will perceive any newly emerging part quite 
differently from the second. The first will receive “school” or “teacher” 
or other members of the kindergarten into its field quite differently from 
the second. More specifically on the occasion of the first emergence into 
its field of school whether on a concrete or verbal form, the first might 
perceive it as something desirable, the second as something threatening. 
This same generalization will hold true of all emerging parts. The two 
children will perceive them differently and the associated affect will be 
different. 

We reach what seems to be an insoluble problem if we push back the 
comparisons to earlier and earlier stages of the phenomenal field. In 
every case there must be a beginning. And this beginning can only be be- 
cause of cognitive events. (Postulate 1). Any differences then could only 
result from structural differences embryologically determined and by 
definition prior to the first event there is no phenomenal self or field. Nor 
would it seem defendable to assume great differences between individuals 
with respect to the first events, i.e. “awareness” of pressure or similar 
states. It is necessary to assume therefore that in early stages of the phe- 
namenal fields differentiation. the determination by the field of the na- 
ture of the parts may be thought of as “slight” but increasing as the field 
differentiates. 

But we cannot minimize the importance of this interpretation. If 
we imagine switching these two children at birth, then the fields of the 
two would be somewhat reversed by age five. The former outgoing one 
is now the rebellious, the former rebellious is now the outgoing. It is 
necessary to grant that the two hypothetical “rebellious” or “outgoing” 
individuals would not be identical. Those “characteristics of humans 
chiefly fixed in the embryological field”® would make some difference. 


8 Lawrence K. Frank. “The Fundamental Needs of the Child.” Mental Hygiene, 
22 (July 1938) 353-79. 

® J. F. Brown. Psychology and the Social Order, McGraw Hill, New York, 1936. 
p- 267, 
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‘ Nevertheless the nature of the field of the “rebellious” and the “out- 


going” child would function as previously delineated. The important 


point is that the emergence of new parts are to some degree determined 


by the structure of the phenomenal field at any moment of duration. If 
we say that a part of the phenomenal field is the “home”, we can readily 


understand that the “meaning” of “home” to a given individual is not 


only a function of the uniqueness of this particular home but of the 
uniqueness of this particular individual’s phenomenal field. 

The extent to which the nature of the field determines the nature of 
the parts seems to increase as the field stabilizes. “For most of us the 
phenomenal self is an extremely stable organization as well. Any one 
who has ever attempted to rebuild a child’s feeling of competence, once 
he has developed a concept of himself as incompetent and inadequate, 
can testify to the difficulty of bringing about such changes.””° This type 
of stability or rigidity is extremely common. A twenty-one-year-old girl, 
beautiful and extremely intelligent had a long history of behavior diffi- 
culties apparently beginning at an early age (about 7 or 8) at which time 
she had a very pronounced pernicious acne. The maiority of her insights. 
attended as they were by intense affect, had reinforced her interoretation 
of herself as inadequate, inferior, or wndesirable, so that at this age. i.e. 
71. even though all the symptoms of the original difficulty had vanished, 
she would not or could not re-evaluate herself. 

In another paper we hope to exolore this problem of sneiviades:i in 
sreater detail than can be done here.” For our immediate purposes it is 
enough to point out that this increasing extent of determination by the 
field of emerging events is not purely a function of “maturity” or “age” 
ot “development.” Nor is it all undesirable: Stable character is desirable 
but much of the stability affecting the perception of new events are sub- 
ject to manipulation. 

Postulate 3: Any part determines in part the nature sd the field and 
affects its dynamics at any moment of action. 

This third postulate we believe is in accord with the data and obser- 
vations that contribute to our understanding of the problem. From the 
first cognitive event thereafter every newly emerging event, or subse- 
guent differentiation of it, must determine to some degree the nature of 


the entire field. The extent a this may be great or very, very eal but 


Snygg and Op. cit., p. 79-80. 
™ A. H. Turney, “Attitudes, A Psychological Interpretation” (in preparation). 
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different between individuals but with the expansion of the field they 
may become so and their determination of the nature of the field justify 
interpretations such as “Levy has apparently shown that satisfactory 
breast-feeding, (cuddling) experiences do more than whole dictionaries 
of later words in the establishment of security in the family group.””” ; 
We have erred no doubt in overlooking or minimizing the cognitive 
phase of such experiences as “breast feeding.” No matter what the age 
of the infant there is without doubt continuous cognition. That, as pre- 
viously stated, a multitude of experiences are forgotten never to be re- 
vived, in no way disturbs the value of this fact. From these cognitive 
events with their affect emerge events of great significance as implied in 
the phrase “establishment of security in the family group.” These events 
determine to some degree the nature of the entire phenomenal field. If 
we represent the emergence of these perceptions in our complicated sym- 
bolism as “I’m cold,” “I’m hungry,” and so on, we can understand the 
eventual effect upon the field characterized by saying the child is “resent- 
ful, niggardly, or suspicious.” It should hardly be necessary to emphasize 
that these end results emerge from a multitude of cognitive events many 
of which in their original specific form may and probably are dropped 
from the field. 

It is to be emphasized that each of the events are made possible 
through some species of cognition, a simple perception of pressure or 
temperature or distress of some sort, of which the individual is aware. 
In early stages of differentiation these involve no symbols and are prob- 
ably limited to perceptions of physiological states but soon after birth the 
fundaments of the cognitive process include items “outside” the organ- 
ism. It also needs emphasis that none of these are without some affective 
value. 

Postulate 4: The potential of parts in the dynamics of the field is a 
function of the affect, but is not a constant. 


If we agree that “all behavior is determined by the phenomenal field 
at the moment of action,”"* we have not only the task of accounting for 
the differentiations of the field but for the source and nature of the poten- 
tials that initiate the movements we call behavior. Our premise that each 


72 James S. Plant. Personality and the Cultural Pattern. Commonwealth Fund, 
New York, 1937. p. 4. 


78 Snygg and Combs. Op. cit., p. 45. 


it must be. This is not to imply that the first events are necessarily greatly - 
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individual is both a cognitive and affective organism offers us the only 


' source. The affect must provide the dynamic potential, and the cognition 


is the only method of origin and of control or direction. 

The close relationship between motivation and “emotions” is recog- 
nized extensively in the literature. To quote Dr. Lund again. “This re- 
view of representative studies in the field of motivation should serve to 
bring out more clearly the close relationship between the conditions 
identified with emotion and those identified with motivation. These con- 
ditions are essentially conditions of bodily stimulation and arousal. They 
give rise in emotion as in motivation, to behavior tendencies which 
usually assume positive and negative trends.”™* 

It may not be amiss to recognize that the fundamental and peculiar 
property, irritability, has long been accepted.” It is a property of proto- 
plasm which makes possible the initiation of movement when stimulated 
or irritated. In nerve structure we have a specialization of great irrita- 
bility-ness making possible increased complexity of stimulation and 
movement* in more complex organisms. 

The human animal we all agree is aware or conscious of stimulation. 
We express this universally as feeling hot, cold, sick. Just where in the 
phylogenetic development awareness begins is perhaps unknown. There 
have been assertions that a potato or carrot “feels” when peeled. Lacking 
the ability to squirm or cry out we'll have to settle for silent suffering! 
The problem of awareness is of outstanding significance for the phenom- 
enologist. Just how awareness or consciousness becomes a characteristic of 
animals or where in phylogenetic development it occurs is not too clear.** 
But of its existence there is no doubt. 

There might appear to be a problem with regard to “feeling” that 
arises in physiological situations such as pain, heat, cold, pinching, and 
other affective states arising because of “anticipating” cognitive events 
illustrated by such expressions as “this will hurt me,” “I'd hate to do this,” 
and others similar to them. Actually for our thesis this offers no difficulty. 
In both the affect is the source of the dynamics. The important fact to 


™ Lund. Op. cit., p. 276. 
18 Max Verworn. Irritability. Yale Univ. Press, New Haven, 1913. 


*Movement is here intended to mean more than overt activity. Mental processes 
are included. 


** We are aware of recent tendencies to seat awareness in the medullary struc- 
ture. 
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note is that affect provides the dynamics of behavior. It is the only source 


_ of dynamics in the phenomenological field. To this there seems to be no 


exception. 

The role of affect as the source of dynamics becomes more compli- 
cated as the field develops because of the time-binding ability of Homo 
sapiens or, as more commonly expressed, by cognitive ability to anticipate 
outcomes of behavior in increasingly distant areas of life space. 

For this reason, we must deal for a moment with the relationships 
between cognition and affect in the case of events the fundaments of 
which need not themselves be strongly affective in nature. They will 
however take on greater affective potential as a result of the situation in 
which the individual develops any insights regarding them. Arithmetic 
experiences sometimes illustrate this. 2+2=4, or 9X7=63 may not in- 
herently be productive of negative affect. But the situation in which they 
are encountered may be sufficiently unpleasant that it develops an attitude 
of dislike. It may also be true that fundaments which inherently should 
have positive affect may take on negative affect as a result of the situation 
in which they are encountered, as in learning to play the piano. If a small 
child is compelled to practice an hour a day even though it starts with a 
positive attitude toward “music” the unpleasantness of the enforced prac- 
tice may lead to a strong negative attitude toward the activity which in 
itself originally had only positive affect. 

Try as one will if the process of differentiation from the first event on- 
wards is objectively scrutinized we find no source of dynamics within the 
field except the affect that is coincident with each event and continues 
to be a characteristic of it as long as or when it is actually a part of the 
field. Moreover it is practically impossible to visualize the initiation of 
any degree of affect except.as it follows or perhaps is coincident to the 
cognitive event, or is a fundament of the cognitive event as in the case of 
perceiving pain. 

All the conventional terms such as need, desire, purpose, plan, ob- 
jective, motive, and so on ad infinitum, if closely scrutinized bear out the 
assumption that some affective value must determine the potential of any 
part of the field. There can be certain exceptions granted without jeo- 
pardizing the assumption so far as the human phenomenal field is con- 
cerned. That is, it is not necessary to argue that the movement of an angle 
worm after stimulation by acid is accompanied by or preceded by a cog- 
nitive process. 

The unsolved problem is this: How do the conflicting positive and 
negative potentials become synthesized, or coordinated, or resolved so 
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that a given behavior pattern is initiated by the field? Such statements as 
that the phenomenal field is a unified dynamic field only beg the ques- 
tion. The only possible answer is that in some way, not quite fully ap- 
parent, a given behavior item, with its goal, occurs when the potentials 
of the field parts that are present in awareness balance out all but a re- 
mainder of positive or negative potential that provides the dynamics for 
this specific behavior item or pattern. Lewin’s use of barriers and positive 
and negative vectors is in close agreement with this concept. To avoid 
misconceptions here it is necessary to emphasize that behavior patterns 
must include both subjective and overt patterns. 

That the potential of a given part is not a constant should be readily 
apparent. A four-year-old child who is (because of previous field differ- 
entiation) afraid of dogs, while playing on the boulevard in front of her 
house, sees a small dark animal at the end of the block and perceives it as 
a dog will behave in a way indicating “fear.” Let us say she jumps up 
and starts to run toward her home. As she does so she “sees,” i.e. recog- 
nizes, that it is not a dog but a cat. The potential changes immediately in 
both direction and intensity. This change in potential follows additional 
insights, i.e. a differentiation as we define it and this differentiation is the 
only way in which the dynamics of the field can alter in either direction 
or intensity. As Wheeler so discerningly phrased it years ago, “In han- 
dling emotional behavior, therefore, an appeal must be made to in- 
sight.”"® The only role a therapist can play in psychotherapy is to help the 
subject re-evaluate his field in order to change the potential and hence the 
dynamics. This will be referred to later. 

Postulate 5: The differentiation of the field (or any part) is a cogni- 
tive function, its associated affect changing in direction aud intensity 
with each stage of differentiation. 

This is essentially a corollary of No. 1, but it leads to a closer scrutiny 
of the process of differentiation and its role in behavior alterations, and 
is important because it throws some light upon reinforcement, and alter- 
ations of important behavior items labeled likes, dislikes, fears, atti- 
tudes, and prejudices. 

Let us return to the illustration cited under Postulate No. 4. It is well 
to emphasize that when the child saw the objective she perceives it as a 
dog. We cannot exactly duplicate the first pattern but we might be- 
lieve she has a subjective pattern or patterns “there comes a dog, it might 


7° R. H. Wheeler and F. T. Perkins, Principles of Mental Development. Crowell, 
New York, 1932. p. 210. 
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bite me.” The affect is strong and negative. An overt avoidance pattern 
begins then a further cognitive event, “Oh, it’s a kitty,” with a change of 
affect in a positive direction. I am not arguing that the cognitive event . 
follows such a precise “formula” but only that some such insight must 
occur before any change or differentiation can be presumed and that the 
intensity and direction of the affect must be determined by the nature of 
the cognitive event. 

Neither is it implied that the affective potential is never lasting or 
never approaches stability. The event in life space with its affect that first 
determined the fear of dogs is a case in point. In many instances a fear 
may be developed as the residue of a single exposure and it may persist 
for a long period. Even here however it is logical to assume that the af- 
fect does not remain constant. Subsequent events either overt or subjec- 
tive will reinforce or reduce the attitude, in this case labeled fear. 

If the event emerging is one which, because of strong affect in asso- 
ciation with it as would be the case of a child bitten by an animal or 
frightened by a threatening adult or any similar situation producing a 
direct fear, it can be reinforced by actual reliving or subjectively reliving 
the same experience. Similar reinforcements occur in the case of taboos _ 
of all sorts where there are repetitions of similar data (whether true or 
not) with the affective potential of the same direction. 

If different data are experienced with different potentials the elibiich 
potential may be reduced or even obliterated. But it is to be noted that in 
either of these cases there is no simple mechanical repetitory phenome- 
non. 

Postulate 6: There is some degree of awareness of each and every dif- 
ferentiation of the field. 

In introducing “awareness” Snygg and Combs first account for it as a 
perception of differences existing between the demands of the situation 
and the phenomenal self. “He seems to perceive this state of affairs as 
‘doubt,’ as a vague feeling of tension, as a feeling that ‘something is 
wrong,’ or, more specifically, as a feeling of inadequacy or failure.”"” But 
the tendency is for the reader to focus on the affect implied by “uneasi- 
ness” and “inadequacy.” Later the statement appears: “The individual is 
always aware of what exists in his phenomenal field, the field might even 
be described as one’s personal field of awareness.”"* With this latter state- 


** Snygg and Combs. Op. cit. p. 92. 
*8 Ibid., p. 116. 
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ment we agree. We will deal with the confusing problem of cognition 
and affect in the discussion of our last postulate. 

For the present the importance of awareness is in need of emphasis 
and clarification. We can readily agree with Snygg and Combs in reject- 
ing the confusion of Freudian conscious-unconscious casual field, and 
agree with them that in every moment of life space the individual is aware 
(or conscious) of his field. Or to put it more precisely the field exists 
within the limits of awareness. 

Anatomists and physiologists have been interested in the physical and 
physiological basis of awareness for long, but recently it appears that 
there may be an increase in this interest. At least much recent publication 
should be of interest to students of behavior, other than those who at- 
tempt to do without such contributions. We shall not attempt an exhaus- 
ive review but some sources will be at least touched upon. Magoun’s 
cautious statement should have serious attention. “Although the present 
symposium on consciousness is doubtless something of a milestone in this 


development, enthuiasm may well be tempered by appreciation of the 


head-shaking sympathy with which future investigators will probably 
look back upon the groping efforts of the mid-twentieth century, for 
there is every indication that the neural basis of consciousness is a prob- 
lem that will not be solved quickly.””” | 

In this symposium there is much attention to the reticular system of 
the brain stem. And even though there is disagreement as to its specificity 
as for example Olszewiski’s statement that “Therefore it is our opinion 
that the term reticular formation could advantageously be dropped from 
both anatomical and physiological parlance, and that when speaking of 
any particular region of the brain stem reference should be made to the 
nucleus or nuclei which conprise it,””° there is nevertheless repeated ref- 
erence to evidence indicating that “the lower reticular formation is cor- 
related with the arousal reaction and with the maintenance of wakeful- 


ness,””" 


79H. W. Magoun. “The Ascending Reticular System and Wakefulness.” p. 1. 
Brain Mechanisms and Consciousness, A Symposium. C. C. Thomas, Springfield, 
Ill., 1954. - 

20 Jerzy Olszewski. “The Cytoarchitecture of the Human Reticular Formation.” 
p. 74. Ibid. 

1G. Moruzzi. “The Physiological Properties of the Brain Stem Reticular Sys- 
tem.” p. 44. Ibid. 
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Two interesting aspects of these contributions can be noted here. One 
is represented by Dr. Hess’ conclusions, “The organism’s state of general 
excitability—which includes alertness and consciousness—is regulated by 
two antagonistic functional centres: the ergotrophic centre which aims at 
maximum alertness... . and the trophotropic centre which instigates in- 
hibition of such activity . ... From absolute prevalence of the former 
centre to maximal predominance of the latter, shades of intermediate 
states exist, such as relaxation, drowsiness, light sleep and so on, each 
linked to a corresponding level of consciousness.””® We do not mean to 
imply that all agree upon the positive nature of activity reduction, but 
only that the gradation of alertness appears to be frequently implied. 


The second aspect is the frequent recognition of the involvement of 
the cortex. “These results indicate that central portions of the lower brain 
stem are the seat. . . also of systems which influence profoundly the ac- 
tivity of the final motor pathway and of the diencephalic and telence- 
phalic centers.””* “Many experiments suggest that full consciousness re- 
quires an incessant cross-fire of intra-cortical and inter-cortical as well as 
‘cortico-thalamic facilitating interactions.”** “Accumulating evidence on 
the facilitative action of the reticular system has suggested that it may be 
specifically related to the selection of the content of experience and to the 
control of the direction of thought; to attention and set. I shall try to 
analyze these functions in some detail, to show their actual complexity 
and dependence upon organization which is almost certainly cortical.””° 


Picking statements out of context is dangerous and gives an appear- 
ance of agreement not wholly justified. A reading of Dr. Fessard’s dis- 
cussion would make this clear.** But even his brilliant analyses of the 
three divergent opinions concerning the concentrated versus diffuse na- 
ture of the nervous substratum of “experienced integration” in the brain 
does not remove the possibilities of interpretations such as quoted. 

It is not intended to make gratuitous interpretations of neurological 


22 W. R. Hess. “The Diencephalic Sleep Centre.” p. 125. Ibid. 

28 Jerzy Olszewski. Op. cit. p.55. 

4 Frederic Bremer. “The Neurophysiological Problem of Sleep.” p. 151. Brain 
Mechanisms and Consciousness, A Symposium. C. C. Thomas, Springfield, IIl., 
1954. 

25 K. S. Lashley. “Dynamic Processes in Perception.” p. 425. Ibid. 

26 A. E. Fessard. “Mechanisms of Nervous Integration and Conscious Expe- 


rience.” p. 200. Ibid. 
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data. Our purpose is to suggest that there are no data contradictory to our 
postulates. On the contrary if anything it favors our psychological inter- 
pretations. One wonders indeed how the long standing dichotomy be- 
tween conscious and unconscious potentials can have endured. 

There may be some difference between alertness and awareness and 
therefore we may not be able to take a categorical position that awareness 
is always a cognitive state genotypically speaking. But it is the most plau- 
sible position possible at the present time granting degrees of awareness. 

Our interpretation thus continues. Completely subconscious or un- 
conscious motivation cannot exist. Unless a part is in the field it cannot 
play any role in the dynamics of the field and according to our premise it 
is not in the field unless there is some degree of awareness. And by the 
same token any part of the field of which there is any degree of awareness 
at any moment of life space affects the dynamics of the field at that mo- 
ment. This would apply to any parts in the field because of a cognitive 
event prior to a given moment but still in awareness, and any event 
emerging or differentiating at the moment. 

But if a part previously differentiated is completely forgotten at a 
given moment it is completely out of awareness and hence at that mo- 


_ ment not affecting the dynamics of the field. This has happened with re- 


spect to hundreds of items in our vocabulary and hundreds of other ex- 
periences in our past lives. 

It is necessary to note that events previously differentiated and which 
at the moment of any stage of their differentiation were effective in the 
dynamics of the field may still be effective in some transposed form al- 
though the original event may be “forgotten” as, for example, a fear of 
a given person who had a long nose now present (at times) in a more or 
less vague uneasiness or fear whenever a person with a long nose appears. 
Something like this must be the situation regarding so-called subcon- 
scious motives for the phenomenological interpretations cannot accept 
contributory dynamics from any “part” completely out of awareness. 

This is not meant to imply either that parts of a field completely out 
of awareness cannot be revived and again function as a part of the field. 
We are nevertheless committed to the belief that the phenomenal field 
at any moment is as previously stated limited by awareness, granting de- 
grees of this awareness. 

Postulate 7: The precision and clearness of the cognitive event and the 
intensity of the affect associated with it are both determiners bad the degree 
of awareness. 
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The inadequacies of the treatment of the problem of awareness per 
se have been very troublesome. As previously indicated, Snygg and 
Combs suggest levels of awareness and use such expressions as “vaguely 
uneasy.” If awareness is as important as it appears by the previous discus- 
sion, some effort should be made to develop a better understanding of it 
as a field property. | 

It seems pretty evident now that the beginning differentiations are 
cognitive events in which some type of affect (feeling) is a fundament 
of the cognizing. Although we know that there is no verbal symbol avail- 
able to the neonatus we cannot avoid the implications of our primary as- 
sumption, namely that it must experience cognitive events such as we 
represent later by “cold,” “hungry,” “noise,” “light,” and many others. 
These experiences if and when they are experiences can be so only if the 
neonatus and/or infant is aware of them. With each cognitive event there 
is some degree of affect either because the fundament is itself a “feeling” 
or because it produces it, or because it occurs in a situation that itself has 
an affective nature. To say then that the neonatus is aware is to say that a 
“fact of its universe” pain or hot or cold or light, or noise is cognized. The 
beginnings of differentiation as previously indicated are largely such 
events. To deny the cognition is to relegate the behavior to a level of a 
stimulated muscle fibre in a laboratory situation. 

There must come a time when the affect is no longer limited to the 
feelings of pain, pressure, cold and so on perceived in early months, but 
result from a cognitive event and then may become a fundament. For 
example, let us suppose a baby has been fed (or attempt made to feed) 
with a bottle that is too hot. It is aware of the hotness and later the pat- 
tern “this is hot” or “this hurts” is followed by the pattern “this will hurt” 
when the next bottle appears. This represents the preponderant type of 
event usually thought of when we talk about “emotional reactions.” The 
primary awareness here is a cognitive function initiating the rise of affect 
of some intensity which in turn appears to increase the awareness. 

The question now as to the precision of the cognition or the definite- 
ness or vagueness of the perception of the fundaments between which 
some relation is cognized becomes a problem-inviting study. If the funda- 
ments involved in a cognitive event are perceived precisely, the initiated 
affect is specific and directionally limited. The infant perceived the bottle 
definitely and the affect was specific and directionally limited. That is, 
its potential leads to rather specific and directionally restricted avoiding 
reactions and “fear.” But a specific fear! 

If the fundaments are less clearly perceived the affect initiated may be 
less specific. But one needs to be careful about the clearness of perception 
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of fundaments. If a child perceives a dim dark threatening object at twi- 
light and the resulting cognitive process is that “this is a robber who will 
kill me,” this is a clear perception in its functional sense, the dimness or 
vagueness of the object as a visual perception notwithstanding. The af- 
fect that follows is intense and exerts a powerful potential. If a person 
perceives a flower ever so clearly visually, the affect may be positive 
though it may be mild and have little potential. If however the dim dark 
object is not clearly perceived, that is, “maybe that is father coming 
home,” “maybe that is a man,” “maybe that is somebody that might hurt - 
me,” or similar patterns, the affect will be conflicting or diffuse and not 
directionally limited until the perception changes. This intensifies the 
import of “the perception of the universe at the moment of action.” 

Awareness can exist only as a concomitant or result of a cognitive 
event.* The affective phase is either a fundament of the event in the case 
of pain, hunger and similar situations or follows an anticipatory cogni- 
tive process. It will therfore be determined to some degree by the nature 
of the field at any moment of duration, but in turn its intensity modifies 
the degree of awareness since the affect becomes a fundament in the flow 
of cognition and tends to fix the form of the cognitive process and always 
provides the dynamics of the field. 


IMPLICATIONS 


It is not intended to make extensive applications in this paper.** A 
few suggestions may be in order. In his fascinating article, “Can Man- 
kind Survive,” Chrisholm emphasizes the role of taboos in restricting 
the learning capacities of mankind.’ Our postulates lead to a reinforce- 
ment of the position of Dr. Wheeler previously cited. The control, elim- 
ination, reduction, prevention or intensification of those attitudes pheno- 
typically labeled taboos, fears, prejudices, likes and dislikes could occur 
through extra field manipulation of the data of events emerging in the 
field. This is in its broadest sense an educational process (as is so-called 
psychological therapy). 

The beginning of any prejudice toward a race, a person or thing starts 
with a field event. Whether it is provided interpretation such as a parent 


27 Brock Chrisholm. “Can Mankind Survive.” Nation, 168 (1946) 63-5; 93-96. 

*A more exhaustive treatment of the problem of awareness is in progress. 

** More detailed implications will appear in papers previously mentioned as in 
preparation. 
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telling a child that a certain person is “not nice” or a more violent expe- 
rience in which a boy or girl first “learns” he is deficient in some way, 
these emerge as cognitive events accompanied by some degree of affect. 
Reinforcement can occur in either overt or subjective reliving of the event 
so long as the “data” and the affect remain nearly the same. But other 
data such as some one else saying this certain person is “a good guy” lead 
to a differentiation and change of potential. 


That some species of attitudes such as strong inferiorities would be 
difficult to re-differentiate may be readily granted without disturbing the 
validity of our thesis. But there is no possibility of avoiding the implica- 
tion for an educative process that gives access to unrestricted data and op- 
posing interpretations if our objective is to reduce the violent political, 
economic, racial and religious prejudices, that abort the reasoning pro- 
cesses. 

In regard to the more restricted educational process called psycho- 
therapy, which might more appropriately be called re-differentiation, a 
few comments are also in order. We can accept only one real “psycho” 
therapy, namely a re-differentiation of the field. If our postulates are 
valid this is basically a cognitive process leading to changes in the dy- 
namics of the field and hence to changes in behavior. It can occur through 
the establishments of new insights concerning parts of the field already 
established, that is, events already experienced, but these new insights are 
a differentiation or in effect emergence of new events. Or it may result 
from incorporation in the field of new data again resulting in a new in- 
sight, i.e., differentiation or new events. 


It is the function of the counselor to assist in this re-differentiation. 
Interviewing becomes literally viewing-between the counselor and coun- 
sellee. If, for example, a counsellee who “feels” insecure or inadequate 
or inferior, through directed re-differentiation feels more secure, ade- 
quate or less inferior he can only do so because of a differentiation in the 
field and this can occur only if new insights develop. Each or all of these 
depend upon new events emerging which can only result from cognitive 
process or insights. 

The rather senseless arguments over directive or nondirective coun- 
seling are pointless in the light of these postulates. The counselor becomes 
a part of the field and as such in some degree effects its dynamics. The 
most the counselor could do, in initial interview, would be to attempt to 
influence the dynamics as little as possible until his interpretation of the 
counselee’s field is complete enough to justify deliberate action to in- 
fluence it more. 
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NOTICE 


Kansas Studies in Education is published by the School of Education 
of the University of Kansas at Lawrence, Kansas. Issues appear irregu- 
larly depending upon the availability of material worthy of publication 
and the allocation of funds for printing. Since 1944, when Volume 2, 
Number 10 was published, Kansas Studies was inactive until January, 
1952, when Volume 3, Number 1 was released. 
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which is now available only through the University of Kansas Press at 
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Anderson, with an addendum: “Acoustical Considerations of School 
Buildings,” by James F. Nickerson. April, 1953, 24 ps. 

Vol. 4, No. 1, A Summary Report to the North Central High Schools 
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E. Anderson. April, 1954. 24 ps. 
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versity of Kansas, by Edwin R. Elbel. May, 1954, 24 ps. 
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Kenneth E. Anderson, Carl E. Ladd, and Herbert A. Smith. June, 1954. 
45 ps. 

Vol. 5, No. 1, Fundamentals for Children in Our Time: in Art, Music, 
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guage Arts. October, 1954. 36 ps. 
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A. Smith and Kenneth E. Anderson. April 1955, 62 ps. 
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Since the volume numbers of Kansas Studies have not followed a con- 
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to adopt the plan of starting a new volume number at the beginning of 
each fiscal year in July except for those years in which no publications 
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